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forms of servitude to. labor. | th 
when. everybody will ride -in his coach is, 


of course, a Greenbackers’ day dream ; but a 


it may be possible, some day, ra the.coach- 
man ae be something more. 
’ From luxuries to comforts; fromcom- 

forta th eanemantan 00 is. the ladder “of 
civilization from one century to another.; 
In’ the time of ALFaep, horn lanterns and 
rush-lights ‘in England; -in that of 
ELizaBeru, logs of: wood for pillows > 
eighty years’ ago carpets were a rarity on 
* best rooms” ; now they are hardly lacking - 
in any decent cottage. And if we look 
over the marvelous list’: of inereased 
Variety and abundance~ added since 
1840,° it is evident’ that) cheapness 
and abundanse and consumption have gone 
hand-in-hand ‘together, Put the hand cot» 
ton-cleaning and. the hammered nail to- 
gether, and with them them contrast the 
cotton-gin and the modern machine which 
spits nails out in aistream, then take the 
confrast asa type of the past.and the fu- 
ture change. Only through abundance’ of 
prodpotion and cheapness of price can the 
mass enlarge the quantity and variety of 
their consumption. It is a venerable delu- 
sion that associates “hard times” with 
“hard money” and high’ value in the dollar 


‘inthe form of low money-prices,. The truest 


prosperity. may perhaps be ‘found in a 
stability -of prices during long ‘terms, ; 
and..s yery — gradual: lowering -of 
them; at, least ‘ it onght to be ao- 
cepted by this time that one of the very 
worst afflictions is instability in prices, pro- 
-daction, and all’ industrial conditions. Of 
this evil: draught this country has been 
made to take large and frequent doses. 
The condition -of prosperity lies. in 
an increase of ‘consumption, - together 
with a gradual decline of prices, conse- 
quent upon increased abundance. And if 
it be asked here how the ides of growing, 
consumption and lessening prices can be 
realized without also decreasing wages of 
labor, and thus in some degree offsetting 
the cheapness, we reply that it is impossi- 
ble, in the space of a discussion like, this, / 
to meet all phases of the casé and defifie all 
limitations, and that, furthermore, the part. 
‘of machinery may be to reduce cost-of pro- 
duction more than wages are ‘reduced, or," 
in other words, to increase the ainatiey of 
things produced’ which each «worker «may: 
take as his share of all production. This’ 
effect seems to be the peculiar function of 
machinery inthe problem of human progress. . 





WADE HAMPTON AND THE BOURBONS. 


Recent news from South Carolina -ex- 
émplifies a new phase of the decline of 
sentimentalism as an element in South- 
ern politics. Wapz Hampron no longer 
wields undisputed. sway in ‘the Democrat- 
ic councils of his State. He is no more 
idolized as its redeemer, with none to call 
in'question the propriety of the worship, 
Murmurs were keard during the canvass 
‘which énded in his re-election to the Gover- 
norship, but they were quickly drowned in 
the. plaudits of the chivalrous majority. 
Gen. Gary, ‘who’ ‘attempted the | reyolt, 
found. himself powerless ‘before an: atdent 
admiration of the man and his achievements:: 
The causes of offense; then and nbdw, re-. 
flected credit on Haupron. He had urged 
moderation in partisanship, the just treat- 
ment of the colored people, and the adop- 
tion of other measures calculated - to -pro- 
moté the harmony and advance the material 
welfare of the State; and Bourbonism, in 
the person of Gary, resented the advice as 
at variance with true Democracy and with 
the local antecedents of the party. At the 
Abbeville: fair, . the. other “day, the 
Seriator renewed the ‘recommendations 
of . the Governor. He: was ‘rash enough 
to suggest’ that to an. impoverished 
and discredited State material development. 
is of the first importance ; ; and he actually: 
proceeded to contend that if the State is to 
regain its good name and realize the pros- 
perity of whichit is susceptible, it must retain 
its colored laborers and make them happy. 
Not content with generalities, he insisted 
that the planters should pay their laborers 
higher wages ‘and otherwise treat them 
better. We hardly needed the testimony of 
the dispatch to believe that remarks of this 
nature “ wore very poorly received by the. 
people,” who “4 ‘their displeasure © 
ina manner that ould not ‘be misunder- 


stood.” We epehogsepyiage itera in 


than » coach. | 4 


‘his: ‘policy is publicly; ghallenged by men 
who-will be satisfied with nothing less than 
its reversal. ‘The statement that in certain’ 
contingencies he may leave the Senate to 
re-establish his influence in State affairs 


points to war. upon Bourbonism rather than: 


obedience to its dictation. In.this event: 

dcratio divisions in South Carolina may, 
result in @ movement against. Bourbonism 
that will command Cie respect of all fair-' 
minded men. 

Whether WAapz Hamprox Saengh | or suc- 
¢umb,- the. existence of divisions in. the 
Sonth Carolina Democracy does not adimit 
of doubt, There is’ scarcely .& Southern 
State ih which similar divisions are not 
more or less discernible.’ They’ may be 
pronounced, as in Georgia and Mississippi, 
or masked, as in Lonisiana and South Car- 
olina, but.in every instance they are the 
result of Bourbon’ arrogance and blunder- 
ing. ‘In the majority of cases “they tell of - 
the revolt’ of the intelligence and good 
‘sense’ of the party against arbitrary and 
unprinéipled leadership ; they represent the 
better elements of the party in opposition 
to the men and the. methods which have 
made it ojious to the country. In South 
Carolina the aggression comes from. the 
other side, There, Bourbonism refuses to 
acquiesce ina policy that would protect 
the colored people in the exercise of their 
rights, and would insure. for them fair- 
er treatment at’ the hands of white 
employers. If Bourbonism:ean make a fight 
on this ground with the slightest chance. of 
success, the circumstance will form an un- 
flattering commentary on South Carolina 
and its white’ population; Meanwhile, as 
the evidences of the intestine. disorders of 
the Democracy multiply, it is Gasier to com- 
prehend the anomalies of the political con- 
dition which ‘render a Grant .moyement at 
the South possible, and portend an ultimate 
break-up of the Democratic Party in that 
‘section. ‘ When the Lonisville Courier-Jour-. 
‘nal finds itself constrained to confess ‘ that 
there isa break in, the Softhern, line,” 
caused by “the unfitness for leadership of 
an ambitious ‘body of politicians,” the real- 
ity of the opposition to Bourbon supremacy 
jhas ceased to be a disputed question.. What 
the end will be, it were ‘imprudent to pre- 
dict. The widening of the strife makes 
“possible almost any change in the political 
situation. 


eee term er 
TROUBLES OF THE FRENCH ‘REPUB- 
LI0, 

France is afflicted with too many parties. 
There is no doubt that the sentiment of ‘the 
country is in favor of the Republic, but ap- 
prehensive of Radicalism: The Radicals are 
growing bold and importunate,. The retarn 
of the amnestied Communists. with their 
tales of suffering and hardship, many of 
them, no doubt, victims of injustice in the 
‘hasty ‘work of punishment of 1871, has ex- 
cited sympathy in Paris and. other large 
towns; and given strength to the demand for 
a plenary remission of political offenses. Two 
-extreme Radicals have been electdd to the 
Paris Municipal Court, and the entire body 
is to be counted against a policy of modera- 
tion. he newspaper generally reputed to 
be the organ of GampBerta favors the plen- 
ary amnesty, and foreshadows an isgue with 
the Government on that question... A’strug- 

.glé between the tendencies represented by 
the President of the Deputies and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic would be unfortunate, 
if not disastrous. These two leaders work/ 
ing in harmony could easily direct a policy 
which would strengthen and consolidate the 
Republic, » If it comes to a contest between 
them, the present Cabinet will fall, to be 
succeeded by one in which the Extreme 
Left will predominate. This would glarm 
the conservative sentiment, of . France; 
‘strengthen the. resctionaries; and menace 
the State with a renewal of peril. 

The exact programme of the Radicals is 
not clear, but if Lovis Buano is to be 
taken'.as their mouthpiece, it -involves 
some revolutionary designs.’ In his Speech 
at Marseilles, he hinted at the abolition of 


both the , Presidenoy and the Senate, leave | 


ing’ 


“i ‘Government virtually in the hands 
et 
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ion which ‘was possible when the rq 
fact was concealed, is impossible now that. 


hcpeesiewnn. beetles generally the town-house where ‘votes. were 


the: people. Such Bonapartists as 
Paul, De -CASSAGNAO. display a bitterness | 


against the Republic which they will never | 


give over, and openly encourage the Radi- 
als in the hope of hastening the perils in 


which, alone their hope lies. There are 


doubtless many honest believers in the Im- 
perialist idea as promising the strongest, 
most stable, and most brilliant Government, 
but probably not many of these. are willing 
to sacrifice the peace of France in an uncer- 
tain venture to secure their ideal. ‘Let the 
Republic prove itself capable of good gov- 
ernment, and. they will be. content, espe- 
cially as the heritage of the Empire has 
fallen to one in whom they have little con- 
fidence. “The Couns pg CaamBORD will not 
abate one jot of his pretensions while he 
lives, and he’ will always have a faithful 
bodyof adherents to celebrate his birthdays 


‘and his feast days. But time is his strongest 


enemy. 

The Orleanists are nothing if not Consti- 
tutionalists;: and though the... Count. DE 
Paris, keeping in. mind that he is in any 
event the political heir of a childless pre- 
tender of three score . years, adheres to the 
submission of 1873, there is no real chancé 
of a.coalition of the adherents: of the two 
branches of the Bourbon family while both 
have @ living head. The refusal of the 
editor 6f the Soleil'to attend the Chambord 
banquet, lest it'should be regarded as an in- 
dication. of an agreement Which does not 
exist, was more significant than the assn- 
rances.of the Count DE Parts, because it 
was not a mere personal matter, but repre- 
sented the party attitude, The leaders and 
spokesmen of all these parties will persist 
in their hostility to the Republic, and help 
the extreme: Radicals to undermine it in 
the public confidence; but'if the Moderates 
of. the Grévy stamp-can have support long 
enough, they willdraw upon the monar¢hical 
forces ‘until they are reduced to a mere 
body. guard for each pretender. 


SOCIAL LIfh IN OUR CHURCHES, 
The’ religion of a people is often spoken 


‘and written upon’ as if it.were merely a matter 


of opinion or argument, precedent. or ceremo- 
nial—an affair of the: schodls or a creation of 
doctrinal theology. - But the fact is that the 
great religions were a life, not only personal, 
but intensely social, before they were a scholas- 
tic system ; and they rosé under the: influence 
ofa commanding person before they were put 
into logieal forms. This was pre-eminently the 
case with the Christian religion, and the Church 
appeared as a:great society under a living, al- 
though invisible, head long before even the 
simplest. of the historical creeds was. formiu- 
‘lated. . This living fellowship existed before its 
history was written, and, apparently, its inte- 
rior history, the record of its: most intimate 
private household and neighborly life, has 
never been written at sll, We can gee clearly, 
however, that the rising social fellowship had 
much to’ do with the existing civil empire, 
and ‘the primitive Church, in its purity and 
strength, was formed, like marble,in hidden’ 
fires under the pressure of the wotld’s crust, 
before it rose “into the upper air and. was 
shaped into the historical forms of beauty and 
power which lifted the life of old Rome into 
the catholicity of the new spiritusl empire. . 

The conditions under which the social life of 
the primitive Church developed itself are anite 
the reverse of the conditions that belonged to 
‘the social life of our own people. The primi- 
tive Christians found themselves held down by 


'g great worldly empire that allowed no rival; 


and crushed, or tried to. crush, every creed and 
worship that would not own its Own supremacy, 


and” they sought to strengthen themselves: 


against this imperial dominion by a spiritual or- 
ganization mightier than old Rome. And they 
succeeded. The cross supplanted the sceptre, 
and the dove of peace-rose above the eagle of 
war. Our American Christendom, on the other 
hand, found an open field in this new world, 


with little or nothing to interfere with its social 


and religious expression, and our people sought 


to bring the sympathy and force of social life 
to check self-will,-and to cheer and exalt 


scattered and struggling neighborhoods that 


were the germs of the living civilization. Thus, 


a fresh and powerfal social fellowship gréw: ‘up, 
and the history of our American Oburohes is; to 


‘s great extent, the history of American society. 

‘The school-house and the meeting-house went 
together with the first settlers, aid we see the . 
power of this union when we remember that 


.the meeting-house, or Puritan ¢hureh, was also, 





d, and even the accolade or salnte- | 


“More the look of a ‘military saluto than of a 
friendly embrace or a social greeting. 

Take now, an- example from the other ox. 
treme of frank individualism, such ag speaks 
outin the churches called liberal, and which re- 
pudiate creeds and ceremonies almost entirely. 
‘Perhaps there is no. better specimen than the 
last comer:to.our:.New-York pulpit, thet free- 
spoken; honest, and able man, the Rev. RoBER? 
Connyse. He goes into the pulpit in’ his citt-» 
-gen’s dress and gives’ out his notices ina free- 
and-¢asy colloquial way, and, when he‘ rises: to 
preach, itis difficult to mark the difference be- 
‘tween his conversational and pulpit tone. He 
is, indeed, much in earnest, and doesnot shrink 
from laying down the law of Gop and calling 
the hearers to. adore the Supreme Love, yet he 
speaks very much as;an individual, and he ia 
fond of letting you kuow ‘his ‘own personal ex- 
perience at the anvil as well.as in the study. ” 
The people: listen as so many individuals, in 
free-and-easy sympathy, aud they will now and 
then langh together at a quaint remark, or look 
knowingly at each other at-some smart saying. 
Here we have social life made intoa religion, and 
the church appears very much like a pleasant 
parlor where the preacher leads the conversa- 
tion, and it is veryazreeable to bein that genial, 
social atmosphere, under the lead of a. man s0. 


; large hearted and minded. / 


Yet we must not think that the great eccle- 
siastical bodies are forgetful ¢f the power of 
such social sympathy. The Roman Catholics 
are multiplying their sodalities, their festive 
reunions, and resolute priests often superintend 
open-air festivals in which music and dancing 
have generous indulgence. Rome aims to doin 
America what the Americans do, and is trying 
to add this social attraction to the force of her ° 
mighty organization. : Her. great’ rival, alike 
in‘ boldness and in disciplineé—Methodism—is 
probably a full: match for her, and the Church 
of Joun Wesuey, by affectionate pastoral care, 
by genial congregational singing, band meet- 
ings, and love-feasts, as well as by. constant 
oversight, is second to no other Church body in 
Tespecé to influence over the social life of 

_America,. ‘The movement now on foot, to plant 
one thousand new Methodist churches in Amer- 
ics, is memorable alike as a. social and a re- 
ligious fact; in which patriots should. be inter- 
ested, if. not active, 

The conservative, - caréfal, yet devout and’ 
charitable, Episcopal Church shoold not be left 
out of sight in this rapid. sketch of our. social 
and religious life, This Church has much todo 
with the best interests of American society, and 
we may look with a certain’ common. good-will 
upon the somewhat new development: of its 
spirit and policy on Tuesday. evening, when 
the Bishop of New-York is to receive his people 
atthe Academy of Music, and not only Episeo- 
palians, but the other clergy of tha City, are in- 
vited to enjoy the eloquence, and the music 
and the Christian fellowship of the reception. 

_ ore neemeeecmaatccmeneeanectece ert 
ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. 

The series of lectures on astronomy which 
Prof. Prooror has just concluded in this City 
is specially noteworthy for the fresh: appéal 
made to‘thé imagination in the contemplation 
of the starry. heavens.. We have long been 
familiar -with the overwhelming impressions 
produced on the mind by the notions of im- 
mensity of space and vastness of time. The 
imagination has been stretched to its utmost 
tension by the effort to grasp these: ideas, 
and no new theories or recent calculations can 
add much to the solemn, almost depressing 
and humiliating, effect of the failure of ‘finite 
faculties to take them in. A few ciphers 
more or less. added to the enormous measires 
of @istance or duration matter not to the over- 
burdened’. mind, whose comprehension can 
stretch no. further. But: a new significance is 
given to the. ‘‘ spangled heavens”. by some’ of 
thie probable conjectures of science, and these 
latter afford a ‘cheering relief from the solemn 
sense of nothingness which is generally. pro- 
duced: bya contemplation of the-demonstrated 
facts. - The deep . postic. feeling of AppIsoN, as 
ie walked beneath the “* spacious firmament on 
high,” and. mused. upen the ‘* Great Original” 
that brought it into being, with ‘all its 
‘revolving worlds, was begotten of the im- 
pression) of vastness ‘and ‘grandeur. He 
thought of himself’ and the race inhabiting 
this planetas the special care of a Being whose 
créative power had produced these marvels as 
the gorgedus setting of this little earth—in the 
words of a later and not less gitted poet, ‘the 


solemn ‘decorations all Of the great tomb of 


man,” It was at once exalting and belittling to 
: human complacency, impressing mazf.with ao 


|. sense of bis dignity and importatice, or of his 


humility and insignificance, according to the 
view that for the. moment he might take of it: 
Bat there:was in the contemplation no sense of 
fellowship or association with the great universe 
beyond the film of air in. which the earth float- 
ed, but rather of loneliness arid dismal isolation. 

Tt is. Bi eave ba sepa which’ Prot, 


=| met clergy make beforé the altar has | 


but, it is so much later that we cannot find 
it im our hearts to- grieve over the dismal 


at least take comfort in the familiar consola- 
tion, it is’ the common lot: All planets are 
mortal, and must pass away in«time: But this 
‘world is likely, by the mouths of its men of 
science, to establish its claim to be one of an 
august company, that march on their devious 
ways through the tmiverse, each fulfilling, no 
doubt, its special mission, and possibly furnish- 

ing its item of experience and achivvement to 
one great sum that shall fall into a common 
inheritance for all the sentient beings of all the 
worlds, ‘when Gop hath made. the pile com-. 
plete.” 


OLERIOAL DELIVERY. 


- The pulpit in this country has never been 
hed for oratory. There have been 

¢lerieal orators inthe young Republic, and there 
Still are; but they are so very few ds to be strik- 
ing exceptions, and they have often got undue 
teputation by comparison, or rather by contrast, 
withthe bulk of the profession. It might be 
thought that it would be easy to be eloquent, 


when dealing with truths regarded as divine, 


and with principles on which it is held eternal 
salvation rests. But eloquence, even with this 
great advantage, an advantage not possessed by 
any other calling, seenis to. be very difficult, 
judging by the examples commonly set before 
us» -The matter of. many of the clergy is very 
good; full of thought, research, and illustration; 
but itisaptto he spoiled by a bad manner ; or 


“if not speiléd,: seriously.marred. In’ public 


speaking, manner is quite as much: as matter, 
and the pulpit, despite opinion to the con- 
trary, is no exception.. A preacher, if he wants 
to be uniformly effective, to cet the public ear 
and retain it, must have sonie of the graces of 
élocution: He. cannot, whatever. his mental 


* gifts or resources, afford: to dispense with these, 


although he is inclined to think that he can, 
and he generally obeys his inclination. ' 

Ministers of the Gospel are, as arule, not only 
not eloquent, they are the reverse of eloquent. 
Lack of fine, woll-modulated voices, of faithful 
reading, of ever-proper emphasis, of sustained 
pitch, might be excused; it might be unreason- 
able to expect all these; but it is ndt unreason- 
able to look for intelligent and unartificial ren- 
dering of words and sentences. Any man who 
can write well and clearly ought to be able to 
utter what he has written acceptably and 
forcibly, Almost any clergyman could do this, 
if he would; but clergymen, in general, appear 
to have a theory that. they must do things differ- 
ently from other men, particularly when the de- 
livery of sermons is concerned. The worst fault 


-} of.their delivery is unnaturalpess, in which they 


are disposed to persist, as if to be clerical and un- 
natural were the same thing. - Theclerical man- 
ner is notorious, and recognized at once. Itis 
as bad as-bad can be. It is unlike any other 
manner, and would seem to be designed to ob- 
goure- meaning. end lay stress on in: 
Bignificance. When it is known that 
® certain preacher is s=.man of ideas, of 
originality, of scholarship, of genuine. power, 
it is a heavy tax on. patience to hear him so ut 
ter an able and interesting essay as to make it 
appear vapid, if not absurd. Still, this is done 
every Sunday in prominent churches, whose 
congregations sre composed of people of educa- 
tion and taste, and who bong: better élocu- 
tionary treatment. 

“In a past generation plas S89 were con- 
sidered: superior to ordinary mo as. men 
set apart-from thair fellows as; the spiritually 
elect; consequently their sermons were not to 
beconfounded with, or judged like, other dis- 
courses. .1t was not connted proper or pious to 
deliver a sermon as any merely human com+ 
position shouldbe delivered ; it must be _mad¢ 
impressive for its own sake by total absence .of 
-all oratorical embellishments, of all craces of 
speech—and it was with a vengeance. The 
matter must commend itself; any attempt to 
setit.off or render it attractive by recourse to 
elocution would have been rated as vanity and 


‘ ostentation wholly incompatible with tne funs 


tions of. the sacred office. 


» All this is changed now. Preachers ‘are ¢on- 


sideréd as the rest of the human family, more. 
moral, mote conscientious, more zealous ~ for’ 
good, as their assumptions and calling demand, | 


but not exempt from mortal errors. and mortal 
weaknesses. Theology is a profession ; its pro 


fessors must try to make their discourses in-: 


teresting every way if they want. Teputations, 
good salaries, and influential positions, It is 


no longer ranked as s religious duty’ to listen to 


a dull sermon abominably rendered. Preach- 
ers to-day do makean effort, doubtless, ‘to be: 
attractive in the pulpit, but ‘the: majority of. 
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ment promises to be above 


illustration in this 
would shrink from such an 
this concerto, for’ the orchestral part often pre 
dominates and the. soloist’s work {is some. 
what obscured. “Mr. Rammel, however, carries it 

with his usual dash and makes it more ‘in- 
t the oftener it is heard. It is an excellent 
feature of the Philharmonic concerts that Jate 
comers are not allowed to disturb their more pane. 
tual ‘neighbors.  Last| night some 200 of the au- 
dience had to stand out in the lobby until the eom- 
‘pletion of the first number of the programme, the 
doors being closed ana gnarded, It would be a grati- 
fying feature if this custom could be introduced at 
the opera and every other musieal entertainment. 

» _——_— 
ITALIAN OPERA, 

Flotow’s ‘‘Marta” drew a large audience to 
the Acadeiny of Musie yesterday afternoon. The 
performance well deserved the favor with which it 
was recelyed; the principal. artists were in good 
voice and spirits, the orchestra and ehoros well up 
to their duties, and the result. was a spirited repre. 
sentation. Mile. Valleria’s Afarta has already been 
commended in THs Toms. She sings the 
music’ with all the .charm of .-her fresh, 
pure volee, and acts with geritleness and ‘grace, 
which is all the more attractive on aceount of 
its evident naturalness and freedom from stagey 
effects. Miss Oary’s Naricy is well recognized as one 
of her best réles, and has, if possible, been improved 
by this favorite artist... Signor Oampanini and Herr 
Behrens are both excellent as Lionello and Plunketio, 
and sang yesterdav in their best manner. It was a 
charming. performance throughout, and the opera 
has heyer been more cleverly rendered at the Aca- 
demy. Mr. Mapleson announces for this week a 
repetition of ‘‘ Aidw” on Monday evening, with the 
game cast as Defore. On Wednesday *‘ Carmen” is 
to be brought out with Mme. ambre, for the first 
time, in the rdle of the heroine, and Mile. Valleria as 
Miehaela,'and Campanini and Del Puente as Don 
José and Escamillo; respectively... At the matinée on 
Saturday ‘* Linda ” will be repeated. 


—__—__—_—. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
¥ The new opera, of which the words are by 
Mr. Gilbert and the music by Mr. Frederic Olay, is 
in rehearsal at the ®tandard Theatre, and will fol- 
low."' Fatinitza. 

Messrs. Koster & Bial have engaged Mr. Levy 
for the season to play his favorite eornet solos at 
their hall, beginning to-morrow a when, by the 
‘way, they offer a special programme. 

Mme. Adini, Signor Aramburo,: the Spanish 
Choral Society; and a number of artista are to give a 
concert in aid of gt ee sufferers’ are the et elt = ae 
on Saturday evening next, at 

At Miss Tharsby’s first concert, to fo pone at 
Steinway Hall on* Monday evening, Dee, 1, the as- 

aisting artists will be Miss Emily Winant and Mr. 
Branuzs Rum There will also be an orchestra con- 


The Gorman Choir Company will continue 
their very clever performance of “‘ Pinkfore”) at the 
Broadway Opera-house 4d the week, and will 
follow ie with a new opere deg Smugglers,” 
which is already in active preparation. 

The indefatigable Mr. Gilmore’ will give a 

concert this evening at the Grand Opera-honse. with 
ei SO ee en Seen oc tenn wanting 


Misses Howe abd Gibson, Mr. Alfred Péase, Messrs. 

Levy and Libe the two eminent Be pone aired} 
others. © programme is as to quan 

ty‘and full of variety. 


On Wednesday morning the sale of seats will 
begin ‘at the hiviatse tage p Crareais for the perferm- 


ny which has been 
essrs, Gilbert and 
ns Noon The core ely as under the per- 
supervision of the au © orchestra 
usted by Mr, Sullivan. Rie ft 


The concert by the Misses Conron, at Steck 
Hall, was well-attended last .evenipg. These ladies 
sang acceptably last season, and are favorably 
kno o 
rp tains apne ey Lest night they had the 

pennant Mme. 
and: fas Dpenetien: mote 
by har 6¢ bolng an ekeclioas ptantene. - 

Mendelssohn's “ Elijah” will be the work per- 
formed at the first concert of the Oratorio Society on 
Saturday evening, Ming public rehearsal will be 


tne management pate i Se pe ee 


be 
Saemecieart Boo, tbe : 
pecgemare ing lp tg ped an coneért only the bass 





part:taken by Mr. Remmerts at the public rehearsal. 


A’concert for the benefit of a charitable ob- 
ject is announced to be giyen at Steinway Hall on 
Thesday evening, the 25th inst.© Th 
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